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BOOK REVIEWS 

EDITED BY W. B. MTJNBO 

Harvard University 

Democracy in Reconstruction. Edited by Frederick A. Cleve- 
land and Joseph Schafeb. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. Pp. 491.) 

Problems of Reconstruction. By Isaac Lippincott. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Pp. 340.) 

Economic Reconstruction. By J. Tatlob Peddie. (London: 
Longmans, Green and Company. 1918. Pp. 242.) 

Reconstruction and National Life. By Cecil Fairfield Lavell. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 193.) 

Reconstruction, as Americans have been in the habit of using the 
term, is not a word of felicitous association, and it is therefore a little 
surprising that so many books dealing with the general subject of post- 
bellum changes should use it as a part of their titles. It would take the 
fingers of both hands to count the several volumes which, bearing on 
their covers some title akin to those enumerated above, have seen the 
light of day since the German envoys appeared at Spa. The air is sur- 
charged with talk of reconstruction, although it is to be feared that the 
actual manifestations of it are not so much in evidence. 

One great practical merit of such a title as "Democracy in Recon- 
struction" is that it enables its editors to bring together an array of 
chapters which run the whole gamut from social insurance to the 
motorizing of highways. Running also true to the conventional, 
Messrs. Cleveland and Schafer begin with a chapter on "The His- 
torical Background of Reconstruction" which touches the high spots of 
American history in a gallop back to the days of the "first frontier." 
Having taken this flying start in the wrong direction the way is paved 
for a restatement of the old truisms concerning the ideals and concepts 
of democracy. 
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With these preliminaries out of the way the reader will find himself 
face to face with some very concrete discussions of democratic govern- 
ment in its relations to private property, health, education, labor, and 
the public service. Some of these chapters are notably clear and 
incisive; others represent for the most part a profitless threshing of old 
straw with scant gleanings for the reader. The later part of the book 
is a miscellany with no firm thread holding it together. A chapter on 
ocean commerce rubs shoulders with one on the principle of division of 
powers in government. There is some good material in this consider- 
able expanse of closely-printed pages, and some forceful writing; but a 
lot of prosy stuff keeps it abundant company. 

All in all a score of writers have been drawn upon for contributions, 
most of them men and women of high authority in their respective 
fields. A mosaic of such dimensions must of course display serious 
imperfections, but the volume is on the whole somewhat more uneven 
than even this circumstance seems to warrant. It has obtrusive ear- 
marks of haste, including the absence of an index. As the publishers 
confess in an announcement accompanying the book, it was "rushed 
through." 

Professor Lippincott's volume on the Problems of Reconstruction is a 
book of a different sort. It is the work of a single author and its main 
theme is the control of economic life during the war period both in the 
United States and in Europe. There is a thoughtful chapter on the 
economic results of the great conflict. Dr. Lippincott is not partial 
to generalities; indeed he leans overmuch in the opposite direction. 
This is a wholly pardonable shortcoming and might even be accounted 
a virtue in these days when the armchair diagnosticians of humanity's 
ills are in full cry; but there are more details in the book than the 
demands of accuracy make essential. A closing chapter entitled "A 
Reconstruction Plan for the United States" is admirably definite and 
will repay a second reading. It is not a brief for any particular plan, 
but a sane discussion of the practical alternatives as the author sees 
them. 

The volume on "Economic Reconstruction" contains a develop- 
ment of the views which Mr. Peddie set forth in an earlier book on what 
he termed a "national" system of economics. Of some interest to 
political scientists, however, is the short chapter on "Equality" in 
which the author endeavors to explain what democracy really means 
when it discusses equality and what it does not mean. The analysis 
here is not marked, however, by anything that is either novel or 
profound. 
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Professor Lavell's book is briefer than the others, but in some 
respects it is more comprehensive and in all respects it is more instruc- 
tive than any of them. When an author undertakes to survey the 
problems of social, political and economic readjustment in France, 
Germany, Russia, Great Britain and the United States he sets himself 
to no small task. And when he undertakes to give his readers the pith 
of such survey in a volume of less than two hundred pages he must 
necessarily incur the risk of leaving many vital things unsaid. But 
Dr. Lavell's book should be judged by what it contains, not by what 
it omits; and it contains a good deal that will be helpful to any earnest 
student of our yet unsettled problems. The subject in all its phases is 
approached from the historical side, which all too often is a neglected 
angle of approach. Far too much has been written about recon- 
struction by men who have a very hazy notion of the materials from 
which the reconstructed social order must of necessity be built. Dr. 
Lavell's book is not in that category. It is not for the reader who 
prefers to remain oblivious to the plain lessons of history. But the 
student who realizes the value of keeping one eye on the past when 
endeavoring to interpret the facts of the present will find this volume 
of very great interest. W. B. M. 

A Survey of International Relations between the United States 
and Germany, August 1, 191 J^- April 6, 1917. Based on 
official documents. By James Brown Scott. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1917. Pp. cxiv, 390.) 

Diplomatic Correspondence between the United States and Ger- 
many, August 1, 191Ji.--A.pril 6, 1917. Edited with notes and 
an analytical index. By James Brown Scott. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1918. Pp. xlix, 378.) 

President Wilson's Foreign Policy. Messages, Addresses, Papers. 
Edited with introduction and notes. By James Brown 
Scott. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1918. Pp. 
xiv, 424.) 

These three volumes are issued in separate and distinct form, but 
they are printed and bound in such way as to look like a series. They 
are, in fact, very closely related to one another in theme and sub- 



